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South-Eastern Europe. The Main Problem of the Present 
World Struggle. By Vladislav R. Savic. Introduction by 
Nicholas Murray Butler. New York, Fleming H. Revell 
Company, 1918. — 276 pp. 

English-speaking people owe a great debt of gratitude to Seton- 
Watson for the splendid works that have come from his pen during 
the past ten years on the Southern Slavs. However, except for the 
very few students of Balkan problems in the United States, the works 
of Seton- Watson were probably imknown to intelligent Americans 
before the Great War. Since the commencement of the war a number 
of excellent books on Southeastern Europe have appeared in Eng- 
land and the volume under review is the American edition of such a 
work. Its appeal to Americans is made chiefly in the first, tenth and 
eleventh chapters. In the first chapter the author's emphasis is upon 
the fact that the entrance of the United States into the war with the 
declaration that America would fight for the freedom and independ- 
ence of small nations was for them the most heartening event of the 
great struggle because of the known honesty and disinterestedness of 
the American govenmient. In the tenth and eleventh chapters the 
author discusses the possibility of intimate future relations between 
the United States and the South Slav state that will be erected in the 
event of a victory for the Western Allies, particularly the possibility 
of the exploitation of its immense resources by American capital. 

The title of the book is misleading, for with the exception of one 
chapter on Serbo-Bulgarian relations, it is exclusively devoted to a 
consideration of the affairs of the South Slavs, i. e., the Serbs and 
Croats and their relations with Austria-Hungary. Greece, Turkey 
and Rumania are practically unmentioned, and Albania receives con- 
sideration only in so far as it enters into the problem of boundaries 
for the futtire South Slav state. As a work on the South Slav this 
voliune suffers by comparison with A. H. E. Taylor's The Future of 
the Southern Slavs. Probably because Mr. Taylor is an Englishman, 
and therefore aware of the profound ignorance of Englishmen and 
Americans as to the history, geography and ethnography of the prob- 
lem, he has been able to present the subject with a fulness and organ- 
ization that will probably make a greater appeal to American readers. 

Aside from the chapters making a purely American appeal, Mr. 
Savic divides his book practically into three parts. Chapters ii, iii, 
and iv give a history of the Southern Slavs and of their relations with 
Austria- Hungary. Though satisfactory to the specialist, the history 
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is probably too sketchy for the average uninformed American. Chap- 
ters V and vi are devoted to a consideration of the Austro-Serbian 
causes of the war and of Serbia's part in it. Mr. Savic gives a clear 
and accurate statement of the causes and a most illuminating and stir- 
ring account of Serbia's heroic defense against Germans, Austro- 
Hungarians and Bulgarians. The remaining chapters consider the 
problems that will confront the new state in its internal organization, 
particularly the harmonizing of the aspirations of the component 
peoples, Slovenes, Croats and Serbs, and in its external relations with 
Italy and Austria-Hungary. 

The book is characterized throughout by a tone of fairness and im- 
partiality, and the statements of fact are seldom unjustified. Mr. 
Savic's boundaries for the new state based on ethnic claims are hardly 
sustained by the excellent map inserted at the close of the book. 
And once in a while he indulges in a rhetorical flourish that might 
better be omitted, as when he says on page 248 : " For more than a 
thousand years Germans encroached upon Slav countries. By fire 
and sword they have germanized millions of Slavs, and have incor- 
porated in Germany hundreds of thousands of square miles of Slav 
territory." The whole area of Germany is only 205,000 square miles. 
But these are but small defects in a book that ought to make an 
appeal to the intelligent American reader. 

Stephen P. Doggan. 

College or the City of New York. 

The Polish Peasant in Europe and America. By WiLLlAM I. 
Thomas and Florian Znaniecki. Chicago, The University of 
Chicago Press, 1918. — ^Two volumes: ix, 526 pp.; 589 pp. 

The first two volxunes of this five-volume work deal with the pri- 
mary groups of Polish peasant life in Europe and the partial evolu- 
tion of the primary group organization " under the influence of the 
new industrial system and of immigration to America and Germany." 

The first volume is introduced by an 86-page " methodological 
note " setting forth the authors' theory of social methodology. Social 
scientists should not be dismayed by the complexity of the social 
world ; " it is still a problem whether the social world will not prove 
much less complex than the natural world if only we analyze its data 
and determine its facts by proper methods." But we need a new 
technique of rational social control to replace the " ordering and for- 
bidding" technique of popular politics and the faulty technique of 
practical sociology. 



